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whereas threatened punishment pz^oves effective under 
conditions where the instrumental value of aggressive behavior is . 
quite low, the following 'techniques of control may work better in 
situations %rtiere the value of aggression is relatively hxg^z (1) the 
use of restrained^ non-aggressive models; (2) empathic arousal among 
aggressors i or (3) creation of emotional states incompatibly wit^ 
anger or ov^rt aggression* . (Author/IAA) 
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li^o fr'iquericiv bwtsxi cont^nui. . that threatening potential aggressors^^^^^^^^^^^ — 



with piinishir;ent for cl'e perj^acration o't aggrassive acts may be a highly 



effective lu^an:^ of it: ..^r^'nr; ^ x jccu; ronce of sacli behavior. For example. 



in their classic L}oro;;rar'it ^n. r^^-^ressj :*n^ DoU?rd„ at al, (1939, p. 39) state: 



"The ctren^t^i of inixih:^ t^^r. lz my act of ag?^rcssicn varies positively with the 



OtEDunc of punish?n3nt •a ti.Jr'ite i tj v^^'-^ copsequence for that act." Similarly^ 



but JLii a seiaawhat r*or^ :r^:icic v^^p^ ..litets {l-ji-b^ p, 69) has suggested: 
"It is only the conticma>, expectation :f retaliation by the recipient or other 



raerabcrs o£ society tli^c ^:.r:vencs v.my xndlvid-als from more freely expressing 
c^^^ressic::/* Ta^^v r^lrit^zi ..^ iter^ other authors (e.g, , Berkowitz, 



19625* p* 73 ff»} suggesiC that tui:* -iten^^d punishtaenv., particularly in the form 



of possible retaliation firciL the vfctinj^ has been widely accepted as a potent 



deterrent cc humaxx viciea^c. 



In V2.^w' Off thu /.pi^aren^tly .uc^- rni r^cceptance cf tni^ belief, it mjLght 



be assutaad that it is based upon* the findings of an extensive body of research. 



Surprisingly, however, this is far from the case. Indeed, only a small number 



of experiments have sought to examine the aggression-inhibiting influence of 



threatened punishmenc, and even the findings of these studies have been some- 



what inconclusive. Thiis, while several recent investigations have reported 



that threatened punishncnt is indeed effective in inhibiting human aggression 
(e Q^f Baron, 1971a; Shortell, Epstein, u Taylor, 1970), other experiments have 



failed to substantiate the occurrence of such effects (Baron, 1974a, Knott & 



Drost, 1972). The inconsisc, t finding*? of chfise studie^i, coupled with the 
informaJ. observation tiiat threatened punishment sometimes succeeds, and 
soi&etimes f^.ils in inhibiting overt aggression, in various situations outside 
the Icboracory-, -suggests very strongly that the influence of this variable 
is mediated by .several additional factors. The results of one recent. - ' 
experiment (Baron, 3974a) have indicated that among these factors is the 
degree of prior provocation experienced by potential aggressors. More 
specifically, it was found in this study that threatened punishment was highly 
effective 'in inhibiting subsequent aggression by individucls who had not 
. previously been aiig-red by the victi.a, but relatively ineffective in preventing 
such behavior by subjects vhc^ hid previously suffered strong provocation at 
the hands of this person. The pre-ent experi-ment w.',s designed to investigate 
the influence or an additional factor idiich may pl^y a similar mediating role 
with respect to the effectiveness of threatened punishment in inhibiting 
subsequent aggression, that of the instruicental value of such behavior. 

As noted recently by Buss. (1971), aggression often serves as an in- 
strumental response, providing its perpetrators with many important forms 
of reward (e.g., money, status, prestigo). It is suggested here that to 
the extent this i*? the ci^e (-.p.., to. the extent aecression possesses such 
instrumental value), threatened punislment will be ineffective in preventing 
or inhibiting the occurrence of such behavior. More specifically, it is 
proposed that other factors being equal, threatened punishment will be highly 
effective in inhibiting subssqydnt aggression unaer conditions where the 
instrumental value of such behavior is low, but relatively ineffective in 
this regard under conditiprs where its instrumental Value is high.* 

In order to investigate this suggestion in a systematic manner, subjects 
in one group (the high instrumental value condition) were provided with 



information v:hicb su>;^5;isCed that they couid obtain an important goal by 
'3';j5rasslng against the victim^ while those in a. second group (the low in- 
straron -/^.l value condition); wvrc not supplied \<^±u\ such information,. The 
goal virich could ost'^^^aibiy he obf^iuef thrcuf^h aggression in the higii\^ 
iii^trut..in::al value r?»\.u? v?o ^ - j£ "ioi.ucfa', .vj'-J" in the exparinient (x.e., 
iiut's:ji2 ^ favorable S ^iDC^'-^^ioj u,.' r - *-^iuenter) ^ one vhich has been 

sliu^-n t} be excrenely i , ?rtaat to -u!: icci:?^ particip^*ting in psychological 
research (Sigall, Aronsouy S V<^n Koose 19^0) More specifically, subjects 
in this condition v^rc ':r, nc.-J 5:i^.h Ituorr^cion suggesting that they 
coule ^ood' xi^ the '^ •^-rvic-nt ^\ cirerting stxcnor attacks against 

the viCiTin, while t?4c<^<r -cr'jmcatai valve ^rroup were not supplied 

vf th infcrr«ation of thi? cyfe. Threatened punishment, in the form of possible 
retaliation from the victiin, vas then varied in a systeraatiq manner by 
infonpx-^:^ one tnird of the individuals in each of these groups chat the victim 
would n^vet have an o.-sportuni ty to shock thoa, a seconcl third that he might 
have such an opport^r Xty. and a final Uilrd that he would deri itely obtain 
such at^ opportunity M.aron, 19710* -^n the basis of the suggestions offered 
above. It ^:aV predict.. that thr';;x-iteaed retaliation from the victim would be 
highly /^ctive ia ^ niciti^U;; subsequexxt 'irgrcssxen by su^">jects in the low 
instcu .-ntal value c 'i ion, Inlt would be *%nerally inefi ictlvc in restraining 
such be havior by sub»- *ts in the high ins t:^cr. rental value ::'r:)up* 

HcLhoJ 

..^'-eight und^ raduat-i r;»ales enroll^-f^ in section*; of Elementary Psych- 
ology at Purdue Univ-.rlry participated in tne expe.rimenr. However, the data 
for »-i^5ht individual^. ,.or^:;- eliminated bee -u>,c they expressed suspicion 



ctmcem&ig igajpr, aa aipulatlons^ pr goessed tl^ true purpose of the study.* 
Siibjeeto took part in the estperinent in or^r to satisfy a xour^ requlramt> 



Oei 



sly 



At3 X*2 factorial desi^ based upon three levels of ^pp$rent probability 
of r6t^atloD f ^om the. victim <low, aboderate, hig^) » md tbo levelt of 

in^trA^ntal value* of aggression (lc«» high) was employed: Ten sirfijects 

• ~' * . * ^ t *^ * • ' ' 

were tai^omly assigied. to e^ch cell of this ^design* ' » . 



^arat^ consisted of a aodififd BOss ''a^gr^im aaeMim** (Bti»a» * 
1961) identical tp that epplo^^d in a iHaber of previous investigations 
^ (e.g.^ £kron» 1971a; 1974a) This device contained ten push-buttcm switches 
which ^eould ostensibly be employed by subjects to deliver electric shockl 
of VK^iig Inteoisity to another individual* 

Procediire . . ' 

l^n subjects arrived for the experiment » tt^y found a confederate already 

preso^ in' the waiting room. Shortly. thereafter^ the experimenter arrived 

^ - ♦ 

and ccmductdd both individuals to the experimental* rocm where she explained 
that the study was concerned with the effects of punishment » in the form of 
elective shock, on physiological reactiona. She further indicated that in ^ 
order to' study this problem, one of the two individuals present would serve 
as e r fSPonder> and receive a series of electric Shocks of varying Intensity 
from the remaining individual, who would play the role of stimulster « The 
req[K»iier*8 i^sioloeical reacticms would ihm be 'mcmitored.continttouBly dur- 
ing tbi study, Xn order to determine the precise mariner in which they were af- 

' * • * « ^ 

.fecteA by the shocks he received. The present procedures were employed instead of 



the usoal '*' teacher-- learner" paradigm. because re^cent eyideace t Baron & , 
Kggl^ston, 1972X suggests* thaL they^grovide a measure ox aggression less 
contaai|iated by •various f truistlc motives* (e«.g, a desire to help the • - • 

„"leamer" mas;:er ':he experimental materials; man the more commonly used ' 

•technt<|us/ 

Hie exiperimeaLer th^u asked the confederate if he would lagree ta serv« 

as the respondet. He consented to this request^ and was then conducted to 

* 

• ' " ' ' * *^ * 

a sec^i^ room where, the exp< ^noenter presente'd instructions* for hio tmk In * 

* • ^ *- * * _ 

the B^wifp and pretended to* attach shocK and physiological recorddUi^ electxod^ 
to hi#;5iinrLsts and ams* The recording electrodes were connected to an 
imgresaive-lookifi^ polygraph (Lafayette Model 176014 E) , which was kept in 
full ylew of subjects- and switched on Quite ostentatiously ac this time. In 
reality, of cxiurse, no records of *the confederate s physiological pcoee83es 
were mde daring trc study, and* this equxpment was employed for the sole 
purposed of It^nding ^redence to the experimenter's earlier statement that the 
major purpose of i.A scudv was that of examining the effectfs of punlshmstit* 
tippn such reactior.c . • ' • , 

After complet i^ng these activities, the experimenter returned to the 'rooBi 

♦ 

where the subject v^s waiting, and provided detailed instructions for his role 
as stiiaulater. Thcoc instructions indicated that each time a red slgaal 
light on the apparatus was illtiminat«i» he should select an<!-depress one 
of the ten buctons on the equipn^nt in order to deliver electric shock to 
the responder. She further explaineu that this light would be illuminated 
according to a fix^^d, random schedule specifically designed to prevent the 
responder from "getting ready" for each shock, and so Influencing his physio- 
logical reactions ix) these stimuli. She also indicated that as an additfonal 
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means of preventing such "raadiness," and to further distract the respond^r's 
attention away from the shocks, he would attempt to miamorize a list of vionsense 
iiyllali^ pairs which would be read to airu fay the .stimulater (i*e/, thr. subject) • 
It wa^ clearly emphasized, hovruVc?r, that che illumination of the red light 
';oald have nothing to do uitW t: rt^sponler's performance on this task, but 
vould occur only on those occasions diiTtniSTby the prearranged, random schedula 
» The laaraing task was included In the procedures cl cha present study in order 
to insure that subjer/cs pivfumi^ .1*^ 3ama gene^ral acti^d.ties (i.e., presenting 
^iarlous inateriais to the victiti> before shocking him) as thoje caixxed out in 
previous investigations emplayiug the '"ttocher-leamcr" paradigm. 

'^hc experimenter then went on to indicate that because any shocks employed 
by the stis^^ulater voiuci ha perfectly r.Jequate in.tern?5 of fulfilling the 
requirements of the study, he wa-^.. to feel free to choose any of the shock 
buttons he v;ishc ^ ^.nd to 'depress tUcse buttons for as long a period as he 
desired each time the red '"shorrj' vas illuminated. It was further 

explained that the higher the wwabet of the bntton chosen, the stronger the 
shock to the respoader> and the longer any button was depressed, the longer 
would the ohock to this individual lasv^ In order to demonstrate the magnitude 
of the shocks which coula be delivered to the responder, the experimenter then 
administered "samples" from buttofis 4 and 5. These shocks were generated by 
tuo "D" cell batteries and an inductorium contained within the apparatus, and 
were delivered by stainless steel electrodes attached to the second and fifth 
fingers of one of the subject's Lands, The shock produced by button 5 was 
stronger than that provided by button 4, but both were generally judged to be 
moderately unpleasant by subjects* 

At this point in the procedures, che experimenter introduced instructions 
designed to vary the instrumental value of aggression* In the high instrumental 



value condition she noted that previous research had .revealed the existence 
of a close relationsliip between the strength of subjects' tendencies to employ 
high -magnitude shocks, and their level of niasculiriity and general maturity, 
while in thes low instrumental value condition she omitted any mention of such 
a relationship. Thus, subjects in the high instrumental value group were lead 
to believe that they could enhance their self-image and "look good" in the 
experiment (i.e., 'appear to be highly masculine and mature) bv aggressing 
against theL^ctim^ i<?hile those in the low instrumental value group were r.ot 
provided with such an impression • In order to counteract the possibility that 
subjects in the high instrumental value group would direct stronger shocks 
against the victim than those in the low instrumental value group simply 
because they felt that this was what che e^p4||j^enter x^ranted or expected them 
to do (i.e., because of demand characteristics operating in this direction), 
both groups were informed that they should feel perfectly free to^ use-any 
shocks they wished, in any order or pattern they desired, because: (1) 
there x^as no "correct" or "preferred" pattern of shocks; (2) it was expected 
that different stimulaters Xv^ould tend to choose unique patterns and this 
would, in fact, increase the generality of the results, and (3) so many 
individuals would be participating in the study that the behavior of any 
particular stimulater xcould have no appreciable impact upon the major results. 
These instructions were formulated on the basis' of a pilot investigation 
(N=20) which indicated that ±n the presence of such information, subjects 
felt that any pattern of shocks they employed would be perfectly acceptable 
from the standpoint of the major purposes of the study, and that they were 
quite free to shock the victim in any manner they wished. 

Following these instructions, the experimenter went on to provide acditional 
information designed to vary the apparent probability that subjects would ever 



be exposed to retaliation from the responder* In the low probability of 
retaliation i;roup she indicated that the experiment would be o/er when the 
fiabjcci txnished serving as the stin^uxater. Thus, it appeared that the 
res,*uider would have no opportunity to engage in retaliation in this condition. 
In "jnT^r- g-o'ierace probability ;cr i;^ :.? liation group she indicated ^that if « 
enou.^a uiiae reinain<:dd lifter the Gul>j^ct finished serying^ as the stimulater, he 
\70Ui.d be asked to change places with the confederate and play the role of 
*:^v?onder* Thus, it ip^x^ared that th^. responder laipjit have an opportunity to 
ea^a^jc :'u retaliation in thii> f;roup. Finally, in the high probability of 
r c.(u-l^ation cou^Zition, tb. uxperiraonter indl /.ated that when the subject had 
fioisaed serving as stim^^^itcr^ he would definitely change places with the 
confederate and play the ro,le oi: r^i^,.c*^der* As a result; it appeared certain 
that the xespcnder would have an opportunity to retaliate in this group. 
In reality, subjects vxver chan^.id places \d.th the responder after completing 
their turn as stimulatcr* The expariaenter explained the -absence of such a rever* 
sal of ' rolea by indicating that there was not enough- time remaining in ♦rhe 
experimental hour for the institution of such procedures. - 

Th^ red signal light wa^ illuminated a total of twenty times during the 
aggression phase of the experiment, thus providing subjects with this number 
of opportunities to shock the responder. 

Poatexperimental questionnaire and interv. ew ^ Followiig the last shock trial, 
subjects completed a brief poctexperimental questionnaire on which they rated, 
on scv^n point scales, the likelihood that they would ever change places with 
the responder, the importance of delivering at least some strong shocks to this 
individual, mid their freedom co employ any pattern of shocks they wisbed. 
Following the completion of this questionnaire, subjects participated in a 



brief postexperimental interview during which 'the experimenter attempted to 
ascertain whether (1) they were suspicious ponceming the experimental mani- 
pulations or had guessed "the true purpose oi the study, and (^r^hether 

they had in fact felt free to shock the rcsponder in any manner they desired. 

f 

Results 

Figure 1 presents the mean intensity o£ the shocks delivered to the 
confederate by subjects in each of the six experimental groups. Inspection 
■of this figure suggests that the leval of shocks directed against this 

FiRure 1 about here 



person by subject's was influanced both by the instrumental value of aggression, 
and the apparent probability of retaliation. More specif ically, except in • . 
the case of the moderate probability -ndition, subjects in the high Instrumental 
value group delivered st_onger shocks to the victim than subjects in the low instrum- 
infentaD value group. Moreover, the str-ength of these shocks tended to decrease 
as the Apparent probability of retaliation rose. In addition, and of somewhat 
greater interest within- the context of the present research, these two 
independent variables appeared to interact in the predicted- manner, so that 
increasing levels of apparent probability of retaliation were more effective 
in reducing the strength of the shocks employed by subjects in the low than 
high instrumental value group. < 

An analysis of variance performed upon Che data represented in Figure 
1 yielded significant main effects for instrumental value of aggression 
(F=7.78, df-1/54, £<.01), and apparent probability of retaliation (F-A.09, 
df«2/54, p<7025)'. Thus, as suggested by Figure 1, subjects in the high 
instrumental value condition delivered significantly stronger shocks to the 
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responder than subjects in tha low instrumental value condition, and the 
level of shocks directed a,?ainsr this person ten^td to Cecrcase as the 
apparent probability of retaliation rose* In addition, the interaction 
between instrumental value of af.$:ressioa and apparent probability of re- 
taliation tlosely approached co7iv<^itionaX levels of statistical significance 
(£=2.99, dff2/54, 2««.056>, In ordur to examine this apparent interaction 
more closely, fcllow-^up simple effe^i3 analyses were performed at each of 
the two levels of instrumental value. The results of these analyses 
indicated that as suggested by Figure 1, increments in the apparent pro- 
bability of retaliation produced a significant reduction In the level of 
shocks employed by subjects in the lo^-j instrumental value group (£<,025), 
but failed to Induce similar drop in the intensity of shocks employed by 
individuals in the high instrumental value condition. Consistent with exper- 
imental predictions, then, threatened retaliation from the victim was more 
effective in inhibiting subsequent aggression under conditions where the 
instrumental value of such behavior was r'^latively low than under conditions 
where it appeared to be xelatlvel/ high. 

In order la furth^^r examxne the effects of threatened retaliation from 
th^ victim upon subsequent aggression, the means of the low, moderate, and 
high probability of retaliation groups were compared at each of the two 
levels of instrumental value by Duncaii multiple range test. In the case of the 
low instrumectal value condition, it was found that the mean of the high 
probability group was significantly smaller than those of both the low and 
moderate probability groups (£<.05). Thus, it appeared that under conditions 
where the instrumental value of aggressiou was low, such behavior could be 
effectively inhibited by a high apparent probability of retaliation from the 



u 

victim* Turtiing to the high instrumental value condition^ hovevei » it vas 
foitfid that the aeanrof the high probability group did not differ significantly 
from those of either the low or moderate probability groups* Thus, it 
appeared that xuider these conditions* even a hi|^ apparent probability of 
retaliation was unsuccessful in inhibiting subsequent aggression* 
Postexgerimental Questionnaire and Interviev 

The first item on the postexperimental questimnalre required subjects 
to rate tiie likelihood that they would ever change places with the victim* 
An analysis of variance performed on the data for this question indicated 
that the naln effect of apparent probability of retaliation was highly 
significant <j^8*35, df"2/:>4, £<*001)* The means for the low, s»derate, and 
high probability groups were 3*65 1 5^00, and 5*95 » respectively > and follow- 
up comparisons between these means by Duncan multiple range test indicated 
that the differences between all pairs were significant (£<*05)* Thus* 
there was some evidence that the attenq>ted manipulation of this factor W3 
successful* 

The second and third items on the questionnaire required subjects to 
rate the importance of administering at least some strong shocks to the 
victim* and their freedom to employ any pattern of shocks they wished* 
Both questions were included in order to examine the possibility that sub-* 
jects in the hi^ instrumental value condition would feel under greater 
constraint than subjects In the la«7 instrumental value condition to direct 
strong attacks against the victim* However* separate analyses of variance 
performed on the data for both items yielded no significant effects* Thus* 
there was no evidence that the instructions i^loyed to manipulate the 
instrumental value of aggression seryed to Induce differential feeUngs among 
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subjects in the various groups that they were "required" or "expected" to 
direct strong shocks against the confederate* 

These findings were supported by more informal evidence gathered during 
the postexperimental' interview sessions. These sessions were conducted only 
after the experimenter had explained that subjects would receive full credit 
for their participation, regardless of their answers, and after she had in 
fact signed their experiment cards. Moreover, every attempt was made to 
induce candor and honesty on the part of subjects (e.g., the experimenter 
carefully explained how impoirtant the information they supplied would be in the 
planning of further research).. Yet, even under the^e conditions, very few 
individuals in either the high or low instrumental value groups indicated 
that they had felt constrained or "required"* to employ any particular pattern 
of Qhdcks. Rather, the overwhelming majority (fully 57 out of 60) reported 
that they had believed that virtually any shocks they employed ^would bje 
acceptable from the standpoint of fulfilling the major objectives of the 
study, and that they were, therefore, completely free to shock the responder 
in any manner they wished* When this informal evidence is combined with the 
findings for the postexperimental questionnaire items descrited above, there 
appear to be strong* grounds for rejecting a "demand characteristics" interp- ' 
retation of the major findings of the present investigation • 

Discussion 

The results of this experiment suggest that the effectiveness of 
threatened punishment in inhibiting human aggression is strongly determined 
by the instrumental value of such behavior. More specifically, it^ was found 
that threatened retaliation from the victim was highly successful in in- 
hroiting subsequent aggression on the part of subjects Ln the low instrumental 
value group, but relatively ineffective in preventing such behavior l^y subjects 
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In the high instrumental value condition* Thus, it appears that threatened 
punishment may serve as an effective deterrent to human aggression only under 



conditions where potential aggressors have relatively little to gain in the 
way of extrinsic rewards from the performance of such actions* 

That the aggression-inhibiting impact of threatened retaliation may be 
substantially diminished by raising the instrumental value of such behavior 
is not in itself very surprising* After all, informal observation suggests 
very clearly that aggressors will often persist in their attacks against 
others, even in the face of severe threats of punishment, under conditions 
where the attainment of iiiq)ortant rewards is made -pntingeat upon such actions 
(see, e»g». Buss, 1966, 1971). What is surprising, however, is the fact that 
the influence of threatened punishment could be markedly diminished in the 
present study by procedures which presumably induced only a modest increment 
in the instrumental value of aggression. This finding seems to suggest that 
threatened punishment may be much less effective as a technique for preventing 
human violence than has previously been suggested (e.g., Walters, 1966), 
serving to substantially inhibit such behavior only under conditions where 
its instrumental value is quite low. 

Of course, it might be argued that the influence of threatened retal- 
iation was so readily overcome in the present investigation only because 
the magnitude of punishment anticipated by subjects was quite low, and that 
the threat of somewhat stronger forms of retaliation from the victim would- 
have been effective in inhibiting aggression even on the part of subjects 
in the high instrumental value group. Unfortunately, this argument is con- 
siderably weakened by the fact that subjects found the sample shocks delivered 
by buttons 4 and 5 on the experimental apparatus to be moderately unpleasant, ^ 



1* . 

and that by Extrapolation » the shocks delivered by the higher numbered buttons . 
would be extremely painful indeed* Apparently then'^ they perceived the victim 
as being capable of relatively severe retaliation against them. However > the 
possibility remains that threatened punishment would be more effective in 
inhibiting subsequent aggression under conditions where it is of somewhat 
greater magnitude than was the case in the present study, and should be 
examined in future investigafiuns where the apparent strength, as well as 
the apparent probability of such punishment, is varied in a systematic manner • 

Although, the major findings- of the present experiment seem to be 
relatively clear and straightforward^ they might be called into question on 
the grounds that the manipulation of the instrumental value of aggression 
was not appropriate. More specifically, it might be suggested that the 
procedures employed to raise the instrumental value of such behavior failed 
to accomplish this purpose, and instead, succeeded in raising the level of 
subjects* attacks against the victim simply by increasing the strength of 
the demand characteristics operating in this direction. If this. were actually 
the case, the findings of the present research would indeed be quite anbiguous. 
Fortunately, howevet, there appear to be grounds for rejecting such an 
interpretation. 

First, as noted above, great pains were taken throughout the study to 
eliminate, or at least counteract, the influence of such demand characteristics. 
More specifically, subjects were informed on several different occasions that 
they^ should feel absolutely free to employ any level or pattern of shocks 
they wished because: (1) there was no "correct" or "preferred" pattern for 
these noxious stimuli; (2) it was expected that different stimulaters would 
tend to choose unique patterns anyway; and (3)' so many individuals would 
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eventually participate in the study that the "behavior of any particular stim^ 
.ulater would have no important influence upon the major findings. In short, a 
concerted effort was made to eliminate any feelings on the part of subjects 
that they were "required'^ or "expected? to behave in any particular manner 
during the experiment. 

Second, as noted above, two items on the postexperimental questionnaire 
specifically, designed to assess the presence of such demand chairacteristlcs 
indicated that subjects actually felt relatively little constraint or pressuire ' 
to deliver strong shocks to the victim. Moreover, auid of greater- importance 
within the context of the present study, subjects in the high instrumental 
value group did not "report feeling„ any less freedom in this respect than those 
in the low instrumental value group. Clearly, then, there was some suggestive 
evidence that attempts to reduce or eliminate the influence of any demand char^ 
acteristics cissociated with the manipulation of the instrumental value of ag^ 
grossion factor were successful, and that differences in the behavior of sub- 
jects in the various experimental groups cannot reasonably be attributed to 
such effects in a simple and straightforward manner. 

Finally, more informal evidence gathered during the postexperimental 
interviews suggested that in general, subjects seemed to believe that they ^ 
were indeed cdnqpletely f i^ee to employ any pattern of shocks they desired 
during the experiment. More specifically, the overwhelming majority (fully 
57 out of 60) xreported that the experimenter actually expected different 
individuals to employ different levels of shock, and that virtually any 
pattern they chose would be completely acceptable in terms of accomplishing 
the major objectives of the study. When it is recalled that these interviews 
were conducted after subjects had been assured that they would receive full 
credit for their participation in the study, and after they had been informed 
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that truthful answers on their part were exceedingly crucial in the planning 
of future research^ these findings seem to provide additional » convincing support 
for the contention that the contrasting patterns of behavior shown by subjects 
in the high and low instrument^ value groups are not simply attributable to 
demand characteristics of the experimental situation* 

If ^ as argued above> the instrumental value of aggression was nanipu-- 
lated effectively^ .then the findings of the present study appear to have 
important in^lications for thct prevention and control of human aggression* 
Specifically > they seem to suggest that threatened punishment^ in the form 
of possible retallatloa from the victim^ will prove to be effective in 
inhibiting subsequent aggression only under conditions where the instrumental 
value of such behavior is' quite low* Thus» in situations where the instrumental 
value of aggression is relatively high» other techniques, for the control of 
this type of behavior^ such as: (1) the introduction of restrained^ non* 
aggressive models (e*g*. Baron, 1971b); (2) the induction of empathic arousal 
among aggressors C^*g*f Bsxon, 1971c; Geen, 1970); or (3) the elicitation of 
responses or emotional states incompatible with anger or overt aggression 
(e.g*f Baron, 197^b), may be employed with greater success* • - 
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Figure Caption 

Fig. 1. Mean shock intensity as a function of apparent probability of 
retaliation and instrumental value of aggression. 
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